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vices, and her ultimate action in knighting the circum-
navigator on the deck of his own Golden Hind was a bold
declaration that she was almost ready for a national war.
Despite all his popularity and renown, Drake was but a pawn
in a vast game of diplomatic chess, to be used or left un-
acknowledged as policy dictated.
For five years he was suffered to enjoy his new-won wealth
as Mayor of his native Plymouth and a squire among the
lesser Devon gentry, but his chance came at last, and the
"arch-pirate " was launched again into the Caribbean. This
time it was no more as a mere privateer, but as an admiral of
the Queen's ships with navy captains under his command. It
is greatly to be doubted whether, as some writers have main-
tained, Elizabeth was willing to attach much importance to
his advice as a strategist and to confide to him the planning
of campaigns. Such matters were reserved for men of
higher rank and the narrow group of statesmen who served
her in Council. Drake was the man of action employed to
carry out their designs, and though his advice might be
sought on their detailed execution, he had little influence on
policy.
So Drake, the audacious free-lance, passes into Sir Francis
Drake, admiral of the Qjieen's ships, and his career becomes
merged in the history of the Elizabethan naval war, whither
we cannot follow him. His great Caribbean raid in 1585-6
shows his powers at maturity. He was entrusted with the
command of twenty-five sail and four thousand men, and the
expedition was a very different affair from what he had
accomplished with seventy followers only twelve years before.
At Cartagena and Santo Domingo he carried off his triumphs
with the same bravado, and again he could flaunt the flag of
St. George with superb assurance. A year later he won even
wider acclaim from his countrymen. He rejoiced with
boisterous glee as he sailed backwards and forwards off
Cadiz under the eyes of his helpless enemies on land, while he
poured broadside after broadside from his new Sussex guns into
the outranged and outmanoeuvred galleys of the armada that
King Philip had prepared for the invasion of England. The
action ushered in a new era of naval tactics derived directly
from the lessons that had been learned by the Devon
privateers. Good gunnery and rapid sailing manoeuvres
were henceforward to replace the galley tactics that had won
their last victory at Lepanto.
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